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Hearings Begun on 
Survey of Industry 


Sweeping Investigation Launched 
of Economic Structure of In- 
dustry in United States 


OPPOSING VIEWS STUDIED 








Conservatives and Liberals Clash over 
Methods of Correcting Eco- 
nomic Maladjustment 





On the first of December one of the 
most important committees ever to be 
established by act of Congress began its 
hearings in the national capital. It is called 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. Its purpose is to study American 
industry and the problems of our national 
economic life. It is sometimes called the 
monopoly committee because it is gen- 
erally believed that it will give a great deal 
of attention to the effect of monopolies 
upon prices and business conditions and 
the general national prosperity. Really, 
however, it is a mistake to speak of this 
as a monopoly investigation, because the 
hearings will be much broader than that. 
They will cover the entire industrial field. 
The members of the committee will try 
to find out what practices of American 
business and labor make for prosperity 
and stability, and which ones are in need 
of change. It will conduct a study of our 
entire economic society. 


Scope of Investigation 


There are 12 members of the committee, 
three United States senators, three mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and 
six members taken from the administra- 
tive departments of the national govern- 
ment. Both Democrats and Republicans 
are represented. The chairman of the 
committee is Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming. The other senators are 
William E. Borah of Idaho and William 
H. King of Utah. There is a representa- 
tive from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Department of Justice. 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Treas- 
ury Department, the Department of Com- 
merce, and in addition there is an executive 
secretary, Leon Henderson, who comes 
from the administrative branch of the 
government. 

It is easy to see why the government 
should establish a committee of this kind. 
It is highly important that Congress and 
the American people adopt the most scien- 
tific methods which they possibly can to 
find out what is wrong in the national in- 
dustries and how we may best establish 
permanent prosperity. Nearly everybody 
is confused and bewildered when he tries 
to understand our economic situation. We 
all know that this is a nation of vast re- 
sources. We have a wealth of minerals 
and of agricultural products. As a people 
we might easily produce enough to give 
everyone a high standard of living. We are 
not troubled by the immediate threat of 
invading armies and airplanes, as so many 
European peoples are. We are relatively 
free to go on developing our resources 
as we see fit. We have a competent peo- 
ple. And yet in the face of all these ad- 
vantages, hunger stalks the land. At least 
a sixth of all the working population is 
idle. Business is in low gear. Millions 
would starve if the government did not 
feed them, and yet if it goes on feeding 
them, it may itself fall into bankruptcy. 
Everyone is uncertain about the future. 
Those who are not in actual distress can- 
not get away from a gnawing anxiety as 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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The Meaning of Christmas 


If Christmas meant no more than a vacation period, a time for the exchanging of gifts 
and visits, a time of feasting (within limits), it would be worth while. We need times 
like that. We need something to break the monotony of life; and however varied our 
workaday activities may be, they tend eventually to become a little tedious if not broken 
by interludes of pleasure, merriment, pure recreation. If Christmas meant that and 
nothing more, we might still hail it with joy and gladness. 

But Christmas does mean something more than that. At any rate, it should. We 
should be missing the most beautiful aspect of the festival and the one of most lasting 
benefit if we missed the real spirit of Christmas, which is the spirit of unselfishness, of 
sympathy, of good will, and of devotion to Him in whose name the festival is celebrated. 

We need this real spirit of Christmas in the year 1938, when, in so many parts of the 
world, that spirit is denied. We need a greater measure of sympathy and good will at 
a time when in so many places human relations are marred by hate and prejudice and 
fear and strife. 

At this Christmas season, each one who believes in the Christian spirit of peace and 
brotherhood and good will should ponder over means whereby he might help to spread 
these sentiments and principles in his country and in the world. The power of any one 
individual to make these softening influences prevail throughout the land and throughout 
the earth is limited. But each one has the obligation to do what he can. This means 
that one can scarcely presume to act in the Christian spirit without being as well equipped 
as a citizen as he possibly can be. 

An obligation quite as urgent rests upon each individual to see to it that the spirit 
of Christmas and the spirit of Christianity animates and motivates his own life. In 
this realm, each individual has almost unlimited power. He can see to it that his in- 
fluence is exerted to the end that his relatives, his neighbors, his friends may be happy. 
Each one may rule selfishness out of his life, and the Christmas season is an appropriate 
time for each to consider how effectively this transformation has been made in his own 
life and in his own influence. 

It is doubtless true that the people of certain foreign nations are offending more 
deeply this year against the spirit of Christmas and the spirit of Christianity than we in 
America are. But there is not a community or a neighborhood or a home in America which 
might not be rendered happier by a more generous infusion of the true Christian spirit. 
There are troubles enough in this world which it is beyond our power to remedy. But we 
can help to remove many of the most potent causes of unhappiness in the life about us by 
our own unselfishness and generosity. 





Democracy in France 
Faces Many Dangers 





Daladier Government Seeks to 
Settle Differences Between 
Business and Labor 


TENSION WITH ITALY FELT 








Recurring Domestic and Foreign Crises 
May Turn Government Away 
from Democracy 





France has passed through so many 
crises during the last six or seven years 
that such a state of affairs is becoming 
almost normal. Political crises have be- 
come entangled with economic crises, at 
times threatening the stability and very 
existence of the republic. To make matters 
worse, serious international crises have 
added to the confusion and rendered the 
internal conditions even more precarious. 
And while the government of Premier Da- 
ladier has successfully surmounted another 
internal crisis which placed in jeopardy 
not only his own government but democ- 
racy itself, perilous days lie ahead in both 
the domestic and the international fields. 
The political and economic skies at home 
are cloudy and from abroad come rum- 
blings of trouble as Italy clamors for ter- 
ritory which now belongs to France. 


Strike Defeated 


In previous issues of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER we have discussed certain of 
the basic causes of the French trouble. 
We have called attention to the serious 
nature of the economic crisis at home 
which has sharply divided the French peo- 
ple into hostile camps. It was in order to 
cope effectively with the economic crisis 
that Premier Daladier a month ago issued 
a number of drastic decrees which were 
designed to improve economic conditions 
at home and start the country on the road 
to prosperity. Among other things, these 
decrees abolished the 40-hour week, which 
had been a part of French law since 1936, 
increased taxation, reduced pensions to 
war veterans. All classes of the popula- 
tion were called upon to make sacrifices 
in order to remedy the ailing French 
economy. 

The latest domestic crisis, which might 
easily have led to disastrous consequences, 
was caused by labor’s resentment against 
the Daladier emergency decrees. French 
workers bitterly opposed the lengthening 
of the workweek and felt that they were 
called upon to make too great sacrifices. 
As a sign of protest, the powerful General 
Confederation of Labor, representing some 
5,000,000 French workers, called for a 
general 24-hour strike. There were al- 
ready serious labor disturbances in many 
parts of France and a critical situation 
threatened. 

The projected strike thus became a test 
between French labor and the Daladier 
government. M. Daladier immediately 
took up the challenge by charting a policy 
of decisive action to defeat the strike. 
Workers for the railroads, subways, buses, 
gas, water, light, mail, telegraph, and tele- 
phone services were commanded by the 
government to remain at their posts. Had 
they refused, they would have been guilty 
of committing a crime against the state and 
subject to the penalties of treason. The 
workers were, therefore, given the choice 
of loyalty to the government or loyalty 
to their trade unions. 

It was because the government drew the 
issue so clearly that the strike failed. Thou- 
sands of workers left their jobs, but many 
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more remained at their posts. At best, the 
strike was only fractionally successful and 
the government won a clear-cut victory 
over the trade unionists. In order to heal 
the wounds, the premier urged all employ- 
ers to be lenient with those who had gone 
out on strike, to reemploy them under the 
conditions which had prevailed previously 

At the same time, M. Daladier outlined 
a plan of economic mobilization and na- 
tional concentration, the principal purpose 
of which is to put France back on her feet. 
Workers hereafter will work more than 40 
hours a week in order to increase produc- 
tion, especially in the munitions factories. 
He called the parliament into session to 
vote its confidence in his policy in connec- 
tion with the strike. 


Basic Issue Remains 


Outwardly, at least, a degree of calm has 
been restored to France, but it is only a 
surface calm. Underneath, the basic cleav- 
age remains. The workers feel the sting 
of their recent defeat, which they regard as 
the loss of the many victories they have 
won during the last few years. They see 
a victory for reaction and entertain serious 
misgivings regarding the future. At the 
moment, there is nothing more than a truce, 
which may end at any time. 


France’s position would be serious 
enough if it involved no more than 
the internal dissension and _ instability. 
But it is complicated by inflammable 
international tensions. At the very peak 
of the internal crisis, serious trouble 


was brewing with France’s neighbor to 
the south. In the Chamber of Deputies 
in Rome, there took place a strong demon- 
stration for French territory. Leading 
members of the Fascist party unloosed a 
demand for “Tunisia, Corsica, Savoy, and 
Nice.” The French ambassador to Italy 
was present during the demonstration and 
protested vigorously against such demands. 
Despite the reassurances given by officials 
of the government that it was an “un- 
official” demonstration, the spectacle was 
regarded as ominous by the French, who 
still recall with bitterness the abject defeat 
they suffered at Munich. 

It may be that these demonstrations had 
no other purpose than to strengthen Italy’s 
position in future negotiations with France. 
For more than two years the relations be- 
tween the two countries have been strained, 
and only recently did France send an 
ambassador to Rome. Plans were afoot 
to settle the outstanding differences be- 
tween the two countries and it is felt in 
some quarters that the Italians are trying 
to gain greater concessions by making 
strong territorial demands against France. 
Whether there is any truth in this inter- 
pretation of recent developments, the fact 
remains that the general uneasiness in 
France has been increased. 


Critical Days Ahead 


The months immediately ahead will be 
critical ones for France, in both the 
domestic and international fields. The 
Daladier government, or any other govern- 
ment which comes to power, has a gigantic 
job of internal reconstruction to place the 
country on a sound footing. The de- 
pression has exacted a heavy toll and for 
months France has been hobbling along. 
There has been inefficiency in government. 
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THERE HAVE BEEN MANY DEMONSTRATIONS AND DISTURBANCES IN FRANCE DURING RECENT YEARS 


in industry, and an ever-growing burden 
of debt. To reverse this trend will re- 
quire a determined effort and a compre- 
hensive program. 

If the Daladier government remains in 
power, it will certainly follow a more 
conservative course than its predecessors. 
The Popular Front coalition, composed of 
Socialists, Communists, and such liberal 
groups as the Radical Socialists, is now a 
thing of the past. By the emergency 
decrees which were the cause of the re- 
cent disturbances, M. Daladier and _ his 
cabinet have scrapped a great deal of the 
program of the Popular Front. They have 
now turned to the more conservative 
elements of the population for support. 


A Serious Dilemma 

The reasons which have impelled M. 
Daladier to follow this course are easy to 
discern. During the period of Popular 
Front control, there was strong opposition 
on the part of the business interests of 
France. People with money hesitated to 
invest it in French industry because they 
feared that they would not be able to make 


money. Many investors sent their money 
to the United States and Great Britain 
where they felt it would be safer. Produc- 


tion dropped off, and the country sank 
deeper into depression 

For many months, the business interests 
of France and the conservatives in general 
have urged M. Daladier to take drastic 
action to cope with the situation. They 
argued that production would never in- 
crease so long as business and industry were 
frightened and the government was so sym- 
pathetic to labor. They tried to induce him 
to pursue a course which would be more 
favorable to business and prevent the fur- 
ther decline of production. These argu- 
ments carried greater weight after the Mu- 
nich agreement, for it was recognized that 
France was at a serious disadvantage in 
opposing German aims by the mere fact of 
her chaotic internal economic conditions. 

The most difficult task now confronting 
the Daladier government is to compose the 





“SIT-DOWN” 


French workers have resorted to “sit-down” strikes as a means of impressing their views on employers and on 
the government. 


differences between the business and indus- 
trial interests on the one hand and the 
working classes on the other. If the work- 
ers feel that they have been betrayed and 
that the government is working hand in 
hand with business, resentment is likely to 
rise to new heights. Daladier has appealed 
to them, with a considerable degree of suc- 
cess, to accept the sacrifices demanded of 
them in order to promote the interest of 
France. But if it scraps the major part of 
the reforms inaugurated during the last two 
years, it is certain to encounter stiff opposi- 
tion from the workers, however great may 
be its appeals for national unity and patri- 
otic devotion to the common good. 

There remains, therefore, the possibility 
of civil war, such as that which threatened 
early this month. Thus the dilemma con- 
fronting the government is a serious one. It 
must tread warily if it is to avoid one 
or the other of the antagonistic groups. To 
appease the workers, it must maintain at 
least some of the reforms from which they 
have benefited. Yet to keep these reforms 
and establish a fair degree of social justice, 
it runs the risk of alienating the business in- 
terests, of causing investors to send their 
money abroad, and of bringing about an- 
other decline in production. The business 
interests are extremely powerful in France, 
and their failure to cooperate may have 
disastrous consequences. 


Democracy Threatened 


Out of the present deep-seated conflicts 
of interest between the various classes of 
the French population, democracy itself 
may be abandoned. In order to resolve the 
internal crisis, the government may feel 
itself obliged to continue to rule by decree. 
There is a definite possibility—though by 
no means a probability—that a type of 
fascist dictatorship may emerge from the 
present crisis. There has been so much 
inefficiency in government during the last 
few years that a movement for dictatorship 
may easily develop as the best means of 
coping with the domestic and international 
problems confronting the nation. 

It is this threat to democracy which is 
causing real concern throughout France. 
While that country, together with Great 
Britain and the United States, is regarded 
as one of the main bulwarks of democratic 
government remaining in the world, the 
strains to which it is now being subjected 
may well lead to its overthrow. It must 
be remembered that there are more ex- 
tremists in France than in any other demo- 
cratic country, from the powerful Com- 
munists on the left who would completely 
abolish the present economic system, to 
the reactionaries who would abolish demo- 
cratic government and set up a dictatorship. 

It should be pointed out, moreover, that 
while democratic government may seem to 
be deeply rooted in France, the tradition 
has a less solid foundation than in Great 
Britain and the United States. There was 
no democracy in France, or very little, until 
the French Revolution; and since that time 
the French have gone back and forth be- 


tween democracy and autocratic govern- 
ment. During the nineteenth century, there 
was little stability in the government of 
France. As William Bennett Munro says 
in “The Governments of Europe”: 


France, during the nineteenth century, served 
as the world’s chief laboratory for political 
experimentation. The people tried one form of 
government after another, one constitution 
after another—only to find themselves disillu- 
sioned. Roughly a dozen constitutions trod 
on each other’s heels during the ninety years 
from 1785 to 1875. The world looked on and 
learned. The Anglo-Saxon shook his head and 
averred that Frenchmen had no political sta 
bility or sagacity, that they were too doc 
trinaire, and too fickle in their political alle 
giance to give any form of government a fair 
chance. Englishmen, fifty years ago, liked to 
tell of a young tourist, interested in the study 
of government, who went into a Paris book- 
shop and asked for a “copy of the French 
constitution.’ The old bookseller shrugged 
his shoulders at him and said, “My son, we 
don’t sell periodical literature here. Go to a 
newsstand!” 

Munro goes on to say, however, that 
“There would be no point in that witticism 
today.” “For fifty-odd years,” he contin- 
ues, ‘France has lived under one constitu- 
tion, one form of government. Her peo- 
ple have shown no sign of wavering from 
the republican cause. The republic, to all 
appearances, is here to stay.” 

Probably it is. French politics is always 
noisy. The parties and the different classes 
of the population can seem to be at the 
point of actual warfare and yet they have 
a way of quieting down before they get to 
the point of disaster. The French have a 
way of forgetting their differences and 
uniting in time of serious national crisis. 
However, the divisions today are so sharp 
and the issues which divide the people so 
fundamental as to make the outlook highly 
uncertain. Today the most experienced 
observers of French politics feel that ‘“any- 
thing can happen.” 








Student Poll 


The offices of The American 
Observer have been flooded with 
the returns of the poll on student 
opinion which was published a few 
weeks ago in this paper and in its 
sister publication, the Weekly News 
Review. We had intended to make 
known the results of the poll be- 
fore the Christmas holidays, but 
theusands of additional ballots 
keep pouring in every day and 
therefore we have decided to wait 
a short while longer so as to be 
able to give the final returns. 

It is highly encouraging to the 
editors of The American Observer 
that the readers of this paper are 
so willing and anxious to express 
themselves on the big issues of the 
day. As a result of the interest 
and enthusiasm shown in the poll, 
it has turned out to be one of the 
most extensive surveys which has 
ever been made of the opinions and 
attitudes of American youth to- 
ward the leading problems before 
the nation. 

Look for the final returns of this 
poll in an early issue of The Amer- 
ican Observer! 
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Rumania: Eleven years ago a some- 
what fanatical young man named Corneliu 
Codreanu founded a fascist movement in 
Rumania. At first it was called the Le- 
gion of the Archangel Michael, consisting 
of young men who dressed themselves in 
white and rode horseback across the coun- 
try carrying burning crosses and instituting 
a reign of terror against Jews and against 
democratic institutions. The increased 
strength and prestige of fascism in Italy 
and Germany gave the organization im- 
petus until its ranks swelled to 200,000 
and the name was changed to the Iron 
Guard. 

During the last five years the Iron Guard 
has played a very important part in Ru- 
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ITALIAN AMBITIONS 


Tunisia, Corsica, Savoy, and Nice are what Italian 
deputies and Italian newspapers have demanded of 
France. 


manian politics. Although numerically 
small, it acted with such violence that it 
was able to press Rumania in the direction 
of fascism, anti-Semitism, and toward 
closer relations with Germany and Italy. 
Although the Iron Guard never actually 
seized power, it tried to several times, by 
terror and assassination, and came very 
close to it. Each time, the government 
acted against it with such indecision and 
timidity that repressive measures proved of 
no avail. Last spring an Iron Guard-Nazi 
plot was stopped at its source, the organi- 
zation outlawed, and Codreanu sentenced 
to 10 years’ imprisonment along with many 
of his followers. But the recent successes 
of Hitler and Mussolini at Munich raised 
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SCREEN TRAVELER FROM GENDREAU 


fascist prestige to the point where it seemed 
only a matter of time before the Iron 
Guard would sweep Rumania and free its 
imprisoned leaders. A new reign of terror 
was launched during which the dean of 
the university at Cluj was murdered by 
Iron Guard agents for being too “pro- 
Semitic.” 

But this time King Carol, who made 
himself personal dictator this year, acted 
swiftly and with decision. Codreanu and 
13 followers were suddenly shot while 
“trying to escape” (a well-known expres- 
sion in eastern Europe), and shortly after- 
ward the murderers of the Cluj dean suf- 
fered a similar fate. The Iron Guard, 
functioning secretly since it was outlawed 
last spring, is now almost entirely without 
popular leaders and the movement appears 
to be nearly crushed. The end of Ru- 
mania’s little Hitler and his followers was 
a source of satisfaction in England, France, 
and Russia, but one of great indignation 
in Italy and Germany where the press rep- 
resented them as martyred heroes. 


*x* * * 


Italy: The demands upon France for 
the surrender of Tunisia, Corsica, and per- 
haps Nice and Savoy, recently made by 
Italian officials (discussed more fully on 
page 2 of this issue), give substance to 
a report in an Italian emigre paper, Giu- 
stizia e Liberta, that a serious division of 
opinion over foreign policy recently split 
the Fascist Grand Council in Rome into 
two opposing groups. One group of mod- 
erates urged that Italy should consider 
her vulnerable economic position and pro- 
ceed with caution. The other, headed by 
Mussolini’s son-in-law, Foreign Minister 
Ciano, advocated playing the game along 
with Hitler for all or nothing. It is now 
believed that the latter group prevailed 
and has adopted a program agreed upon 
by Hitler and Mussolini at Munich some- 
what along the following lines: 

The tactics used against Czechoslovakia 
with such success would be adopted di- 
rectly against England and France; Mus- 
solini would demand certain French pos- 
sessions and stir up sedition in Tunisia, 
Algeria, and French Morocco by backing 
dissident Moslem elements, while Hitler 
concentrated on Palestine and other parts 
of the British Empire. In the meantime, 
Germany was to court France, and Italy 
play up to England. The Spanish prob- 
lem would be settled by heavy reinforce- 
ments to insurgent Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco and, when his victory was 
finally secured, the Italians would take 
over the Balearic Islands, regard 
Spain as sort of an unofficial col- 
ony. The Germans would or- 
ganize and supervise the police, 
army and air force. Both Italy 
and Germany would erect fortifi- 
cations along the Spanish-French 
frontier. Finally, when the time 
should be ripe, Italy would sud- 
denly confront France with de- 
mands for cession of Nice, Savoy, 
Corsica, Tunisia, and Jibuti, in 
French Somaliland, or force her 
to fight Italy and Germany to- 
gether. 

Whether this report has much 
basis in fact, of course, cannot 
be said at this time. But it is 
significant to note that it was 
published some time ago and that 
the trend of events in Europe 
since its publication has borne 
it out to the letter. 


x * * 


Czecho-Slovakia: To fil the 
office of president of Czecho- 
Slovakia left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Eduard Benes two 
months ago, the Czech-Slovak Na- 


tional Assembly recently elected 
Dr. Emil Hacha who, although 
he is not personally popular with 
the masses, enjoys a comfortable 
reputation as a jurist and is ac- 
ceptable to German Nazi leaders 
who now exercise an_ unofficial 
veto over the affairs of what is 
left of the Czech state. 

Thus Czecho-Slovakia embarks 
upon a new course—one quite dif- 
ferent from that pursued from 
1918 up to this year. Dr. Hacha, 
formerly an official of the old 
Austrian administration in Bo- 
hemia, is known to be pro-Ger- 
man and willing to tie his country 
to the German wagon, both politi- 
cally and economically. One of 
his first official acts was to ap- 
point as foreign minister Rudolf 
Beran, another admirer of Nazi 
Germany, who immediately stated 
his principal objective to be ‘“‘co- 
operation with our greatest and 
nearest neighbor—Germany.” 

Nothing illustrates the change 
in Czech policies any better than 
the fact that the two heroes of 
that state, Thomas Masaryk and 
Eduard Benes, are no longer recognized 
as such by the government. Although 
those two men were instrumental in bring- 
ing to Czechoslovakia strength and pros- 
perity, official histories will deal with them 
briefly and tartly, and their statues may 
no longer remain in government offices. 
Even the name of the country has been 
changed. To emphasize the equality of 
Czechs and Slovaks in the new state, the 
word Czechoslovakia has been hyphenated 
to read Czecho-Slovakia. 


* * * 


Philippine Islands: Seldom have 
opposing points of view reversed them- 
selves as suddenly and completely as have 
those for and against Philippine inde- 
pendence. For many years after the 
United States took over those islands from 
Spain, one of the most promising planks 
in the platform of any Philippine poli- 
tician was that of demands upon the United 
States for immediate and unconditional in- 
dependence. It was not by any means a 
mere matter of political slogans, however, 
for it is unquestionably true that most of 
the 13,000,000 inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines sincerely desired freedom and the 
right to make their own laws. 

But when the United States Congress 
passed a law in 1934 granting the islands 
complete independence beginning in 1946, 
matters began to appear in a different 
light on both sides of the Pacific. Over 
here it was felt that the Philippines were 
becoming a liability, that it would be very 
expensive and perhaps impossible to defend 
them adequately in the event of a war 
with Japan, and that the sooner the United 
States withdrew from the islands, the less 
the worry, the responsibility, and the likeli- 
hood of becoming embroiled with Japan 
over them would be. The Filipinos, on their 
part, watched the Japanese invasion of 
China with ever-rising alarm. They came 
to realize that independence had draw- 
backs, chief among which was the closing 
of the free markets in the United States 
to their products. Half of the sugar (the 
islands’ most important crop), all the coco- 
nut oil, half of the copra, and a third of 
the hemp produced by the Filipinos are 
sold in the United States. Sudden loss of 
American markets due to the raising of the 
tariff wall against Filipino products would 
cripple the islands’ industry, agriculture, 
and commerce, so integrated with Ameri- 
can markets is Philippine economy. 

Recently a committee of experts con- 
cluded a long and exhaustive study of the 
subject by recommending that the islands 
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be granted special trade advantages over 
a 15-year period following independence. 
x ok x 


Bermuda: Nearly six hundred miles east 
of Cape Hatteras lie the islands of Ber- 
muda, a British insular colony which has 
long been immensely popular with Ameri- 
can tourists and which derives 80 per cent 
of its revenues from those thousands of 
Americans who come to its shores in luxury 
liners, yachts, and, now, airplanes. One 
of the chief sources of Bermuda’s charm— 
other than its mild climate—has been the 
graceful and easy manner of life in the 
islands. All attempts to speed up this 
manner of living have been resisted. Auto- 
mobiles, for instance, have always been 
taboo. They cannot be brought to the 
islands or operated over the roads. 
With extreme reluctance, the people of 
the Bermuda Islands have granted a few 
exceptions to the rigid antiautomobile 
laws. An ambulance has been permitted 
entry, some fire-fighting equipment, and 
a few trucks for the army and police. 
Recently the British governor of Ber- 
muda, Lieutenant General Sir Reginald 
John Thoroton Hildyard decided that the 
dignity of his office demanded possession 
of an automobile. The Assembly thought 
otherwise. Then the governor decided 
to invoke his command of the troops in 
Bermuda as a reason for demanding an 
automobile. Still the Assembly refused, 
and it was made known to the Assembly 
members that the governor had _ been 
“pained” by their attitude. Members of 
the Assembly protested the highest respect 
for the governor, but in its determination 
that no further automobiles be brought 
to the islands to disturb their peace and 
serenity, the Assembly did not yield. 
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more remained at their posts. At best, the 
strike was only fractionally successful and 
the government won a clear-cut victory 
over the trade unionists. In order to heal 
the wounds, the premier urged all employ- 
ers to be lenient with those who had gone 
out on strike, to reemploy them under the 
conditions which had prevailed previously. 

At the same time, M. Daladier outlined 
a plan of economic mobilization and na- 
tional concentration, the principal purpose 
of which is to put France back on her feet. 
Workers hereafter will work more than 40 
hours a week in order to increase produc- 
tion, especially in the munitions factories. 
He called the parliament into session to 
vote its confidence in his policy in connec- 
tion with the strike. 


Basic Issue Remains 


Outwardly, at least, a degree of calm has 
been restored to France, but it is only a 
surface calm. Underneath, the basic cleav- 
age remains. The workers feel the sting 
of their recent defeat, which they regard as 
the loss of the many victories they have 
won during the last few years. They see 
a victory for reaction and entertain serious 
misgivings regarding the future. At the 
moment, there is nothing more than a truce, 
which may end at any time. 

France’s position would be serious 
enough if it involved no more than 


the internal dissension and _ instability. 
But it is complicated by inflammable 
international tensions. At the very peak 
of the internal crisis, serious trouble 


was brewing with France’s neighbor to 
the south. In the Chamber of Deputies 
in Rome, there took place a strong demon- 
stration for French territory. Leading 
members of the Fascist party unloosed a 
demand for “Tunisia, Corsica, Savoy, and 
Nice.” The French ambassador to Italy 
was present during the demonstration and 
protested vigorously against such demands. 
Despite the reassurances given by officials 
of the government that it was an “un- 
official’ demonstration, the spectacle was 
regarded as ominous by the French, who 
still recall with bitterness the abject defeat 
they suffered at Munich. 

It may be that these demonstrations had 
no other purpose than to strengthen Italy’s 
position in future negotiations with France. 
For more than two years the relations be- 
tween the two countries have been strained, 
and only recently did France send an 
ambassador to Rome. Plans were afoot 
to settle the outstanding differences be- 
tween the two countries and it is felt in 
some quarters that the Italians are trying 
to gain greater concessions by making 
strong territorial demands against France. 
Whether there is any truth in this inter- 
pretation of recent developments, the fact 
remains that the general uneasiness in 
France has been increased. 


Critical Days Ahead 


The months immediately ahead will be 
critical ones for France, in both the 
domestic and international fields. The 
Daladier government, or any other govern- 
ment which comes to power, has a gigantic 
job of internal reconstruction to place the 
country on a sound footing. The de- 
pression has exacted a heavy toll and for 
months France has been hobbling along. 
There has been inefficiency in government. 
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THERE HAVE BEEN MANY DEMONSTRATIONS AND DISTURBANCES IN FRANCE DURING RECENT YEARS 


in industry, and an ever-growing burden 
of debt. To reverse this trend will re- 
quire a determined effort and a compre- 
hensive program. 

If the Daladier government remains in 
power, it will certainly follow a more 
conservative course than its predecessors. 
The Popular Front coalition, composed of 
Socialists, Communists, and such liberal 
groups as the Radical Socialists, is now a 
thing of the past. By the emergency 
decrees which were the cause of the re- 
cent disturbances, M. Daladier and _ his 
cabinet have scrapped a great deal of the 
program of the Popular Front. They have 
now turned to the more conservative 
elements of the population for support. 


A Serious Dilemma 

The reasons which have impelled M. 
Daladier to follow this course are easy to 
discern. During the period of Popular 
Front control, there was strong opposition 
on the part of the business interests of 
France. People with money hesitated to 
invest it in French industry because they 
feared that they would not be able to make 


money. Many investors sent their money 
to the United States and Great Britain 
where they felt it would be safer. Produc- 


tion dropped off, and the country sank 
deeper into depression. 

For many months, the business interests 
of France and the conservatives in general 
have urged M. Daladier to take drastic 
action to cope with the situation. They 
argued that production would never in- 
crease so long as business and industry were 
frightened and the government was so sym- 
pathetic to labor. They tried to induce him 
to pursue a course which would be more 
favorable to business and prevent the fur- 
ther decline of production. These argu- 
ments carried greater weight after the Mu- 
nich agreement, for it was recognized that 
France was at a serious disadvantage in 
opposing German aims by the mere fact of 
her chaotic internal economic conditions. 

The most difficult task now confronting 
the Daladier government is to compose the 





“SIT-DOWN” 


French workers hove resorted to “sit-down” strikes os a means of impressing their views on employers and on 
the government. 


differences between the business and indus- 
trial interests on the one hand and the 
working classes on the other. If the work- 
ers feel that they have been betrayed and 
that the government is working hand in 
hand with business, resentment is likely to 
rise to new heights. Daladier has appealed 
to them, with a considerable degree of suc- 
cess, to accept the sacrifices demanded of 
them in order to promote the interest of 
France. But if it scraps the major part of 
the reforms inaugurated during the last two 
years, it is certain to encounter stiff opposi- 
tion from the workers, however great may 
be its appeals for national unity and patri- 
otic devotion to the common good. 

There remains, therefore, the possibility 
of civil war, such as that which threatened 
early this month. Thus the dilemma con- 
fronting the government is a serious one. It 
must tread warily if it is to avoid one 
or the other of the antagonistic groups. To 
appease the workers, it must maintain at 
least some of the reforms from which they 
have benefited. Yet to keep these reforms 
and establish a fair degree of social justice, 
it runs the risk of alienating the business in- 
terests, of causing investors to send their 
money abroad, and of bringing about an- 
other decline in production. The business 
interests are extremely powerful in France 
and their failure to cooperate may have 
disastrous consequences. 


Democracy Threatened 


Out of the present deep-seated conflicts 
of interest between the various classes of 
the French population, democracy itself 
may be abandoned. In order to resolve the 
internal crisis, the government may feel 
itself obliged to continue to rule by decree. 
There is a definite possibility—though by 
no means a probability—that a type of 
fascist dictatorship may emerge from the 
present crisis. There has been so much 
inefficiency in government during the last 
few years that a movement for dictatorship 
may easily develop as the best means of 
coping with the domestic and international 
problems confronting the nation. 

It is this threat to democracy which is 
causing real concern throughout France. 
While that country, together with Great 
Britain and the United States, is regarded 
as one of the main bulwarks of democratic 
government remaining in the world, the 
strains to which it is now being subjected 
may well lead to its overthrow. It must 
be remembered that there are more ex- 
tremists in France than in any other demo- 
cratic country, from the powerful Com- 
munists on the left who would completely 
abolish the present economic system, to 
the reactionaries who would abolish demo- 
cratic government and set up a dictatorship. 

It should be pointed out, moreover, that 
while democratic government may seem to 
be deeply rooted in France, the tradition 
has a less solid foundation than in Great 
Britain and the United States. There was 
no democracy in France, or very little, until 
the French Revolution; and since that time 
the French have gone back and forth be- 


tween democracy and autocratic govern- 
ment. During the nineteenth century, there 
was little stability in the government of 
France. As William Bennett Munro says 
in “The Governments of Europe”: 

France, during the nineteenth century, served 
as the world’s chief laboratory for political 
experimentation. The people tried one form of 
government after another, one constitution 
after another—only to find themselves disillu- 
sioned. Roughly a dozen constitutions trod 
on each other’s heels during the ninety years 
from 1785 to 1875. The world looked on and 
learned. The Anglo-Saxon shook his head and 
averred that Frenchmen had no political sta 
bility or sagacity, that they were too doc 
trinaire, and too fickle in their political alle 
giance to give any form of government a fair 
chance. Englishmen, fifty years ago, liked to 
tell of a young tourist, interested in the study 
of government, who went into a Paris book- 
shop and asked for a “copy of the French 
constitution.” The old bookseller shrugged 
his shoulders at him and said, “My son, we 
don’t sell periodical literature here. Go to a 
newsstand!” 

Munro goes on to say, however, that 
“There would be no point in that witticism 
today.” “For fifty-odd years,” he contin- 
ues, ‘France has lived under one constitu- 
tion, one form of government. Her peo- 
ple have shown no sign of wavering from 
the republican cause. The republic, to all 
appearances, is here to stay.” 

Probably it is. French politics is always 
noisy. The parties and the different classes 
of the population can seem to be at the 
point of actual warfare and yet they have 
a way of quieting down before they get to 
the point of disaster. The French have a 
way of forgetting their differences and 
uniting in time of serious national crisis. 
However, the divisions today are so sharp 
and the issues which divide the people so 
fundamental as to make the outlook highly 
uncertain. Today the most experienced 
observers of French politics feel that “any- 
thing can happen.” 








Student Poll 


The offices of The American 
Observer have been flooded with 
the returns of the poll on student 
opinion which was published a few 
weeks ago in this paper and in its 
sister publication, the Weekly News 
Review. We had intended to make 
known the results of the poll be- 
fore the Christmas holidays, but 
thousands of additional ballots 
keep pouring in every day and 
therefore we have decided to wait 
a short while longer so as to be 
able to give the final returns. 

It is highly encouraging to the 
editors of The American Observer 
that the readers of this paper are 
so willing and anxious to express 
themselves on the big issues of the 
day. As a result of the interest 
and enthusiasm shown in the poll, 
it has turned out to be one of the 
most extensive surveys which has 
ever been made of the opinions and 
attitudes of American youth to- 
ward the leading problems before 
the nation. 

Look for the final returns of this 
poll in an early issue of The Amer- 
ican Observer! 
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Eleven years ago a some- 
what fanatical young man named Corneliu 
Codreanu founded a fascist movement in 
Rumania. At first it was called the Le- 
gion of the Archangel Michael, consisting 
of young men who dressed themselves in 
white and rode horseback across the coun- 
try carrying burning crosses and instituting 
a reign of terror against Jews and against 
democratic institutions. The increased 
strength and prestige of fascism in Italy 
and Germany gave the organization im- 
petus until its ranks swelled to 200,000 
and the name was changed to the Iron 
Guard. 


During the last five years the Iron Guard 
has played a very important part in Ru- 
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ITALIAN AMBITIONS 


Tunisia, Corsica, Savoy, and Nice are what Italian 
deputies and Italian newspapers have demanded of 
France. 


manian politics. Although numerically 
small, it acted with such violence that it 
was able to press Rumania in the direction 
of fascism, anti-Semitism, and toward 
closer relations with Germany and Italy. 
Although the Iron Guard never actually 
seized power, it tried to several times, by 
terror and assassination, and came very 
close to it. Each time, the government 
acted against it with such indecision and 
timidity that repressive measures proved of 
no avail. Last spring an Iron Guard-Nazi 
plot was stopped at its source, the organi- 
zation outlawed, and Codreanu sentenced 
to 10 years’ imprisonment along with many 
of his followers. But the recent successes 
of Hitler and Mussolini at Munich raised 
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fascist prestige to the point where it seemed 
only a matter of time before the Iron 
Guard would sweep Rumania and free its 
imprisoned leaders. A new reign of terror 
was launched during which the dean of 
the university at Cluj was murdered by 
Iron Guard agents for being too “pro- 
Semitic.” 

But this time King Carol, who made 
himself personal dictator this year, acted 
swiftly and with decision. Codreanu and 
13 followers were suddenly shot while 
“trying to escape” (a well-known expres- 
sion in eastern Europe), and shortly after- 
ward the murderers of the Cluj dean suf- 
fered a similar fate. The Iron Guard, 
functioning secretly since it was outlawed 
last spring, is now almost entirely without 
popular leaders and the movement appears 
to be nearly crushed. The end of Ru- 
mania’s little Hitler and his followers was 
a source of satisfaction in England, France, 
and Russia, but one of great indignation 
in Italy and Germany where the press rep- 
resented them as martyred heroes. 


*x* * * 


Italy: The demands upon France for 
the surrender of Tunisia, Corsica, and per- 
haps Nice and Savoy, recently made by 
Italian officials (discussed more fully on 
page 2 of this issue), give substance to 
a report in an Italian emigre paper, Giu- 
stizia e Liberta, that a serious division of 
opinion over foreign policy recently split 
the Fascist Grand Council in Rome into 
two opposing groups. One group of mod- 
erates urged that Italy should consider 
her vulnerable economic position and pro- 
ceed with caution. The other, headed by 
Mussolini’s son-in-law, Foreign Minister 
Ciano, advocated playing the game along 
with Hitler for all or nothing. It is now 
believed that the latter group prevailed 
and has adopted a program agreed upon 
by Hitler and Mussolini at Munich some- 
what along the following lines: 

The tactics used against Czechoslovakia 
with such success would be adopted di- 
rectly against England and France; Mus- 
solini would demand certain French pos- 
sessions and stir up sedition in Tunisia, 
Algeria, and French Morocco by backing 
dissident Moslem elements, while Hitler 
concentrated on Palestine and other parts 
of the British Empire. In the meantime, 
Germany was to court France, and Italy 
play up to England. The Spanish prob- 
lem would be settled by heavy reinforce- 
ments to insurgent Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco and, when his victory was 
finally secured, the Italians would take 
over the Balearic Islands, regard 
Spain as sort of an unofficial col- 
ony. The Germans would or- 
ganize and supervise the police, 
army and air force. Both Italy 
and Germany would erect fortifi- 
cations along the Spanish-French 
frontier. Finally, when the time 
should be ripe, Italy would sud- 
denly confront France with de- 
mands for cession of Nice, Savoy, 
Corsica, Tunisia, and Jibuti, in 
French Somaliland, or force her 
to fight Italy and Germany to- 
gether. 

Whether this report has much 
basis in fact, of course, cannot 
be said at this time. But it is 
significant to note that it was 
published some time ago and that 
the trend of events in Europe 
since its publication has borne 
it out to the letter. 


x * * 


Czecho-Slovakia: To iil the 
office of president of Czecho- 
Slovakia left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Eduard Benes two 
months ago, the Czech-Slovak Na- 


tional Assembly recently elected 
Dr. Emil Hacha who, although 
he is not personally popular with 
the masses, enjoys a comfortable 
reputation as a jurist and is ac- 
ceptable to German Nazi leaders 
who now exercise an _ unofficial 
veto over the affairs of what is 
left of the Czech state. 

Thus Czecho-Slovakia embarks 
upon a new course—one quite dif- 
ferent from that pursued from 
1918 up to this year. Dr. Hacha, 
formerly an official of the old 
Austrian administration in Bo- 
hemia, is known to be pro-Ger- 
man and willing to tie his country 
to the German wagon, both politi- 
cally and economically. One of 
his first official acts was to ap- 
point as foreign minister Rudolf 
Beran, another admirer of Nazi 
Germany, who immediately stated 
his principal objective to be “co- 
operation with our greatest and 
nearest neighbor—Germany.” 

Nothing illustrates the change 
in Czech policies any better than 
the fact that the two heroes of 
that state, Thomas Masaryk and 
Eduard Benes, are no longer recognized 
as such by the government. Although 
those two men were instrumental in bring- 
ing to Czechoslovakia strength and pros- 
perity, official histories will deal with them 
briefly and tartly, and their statues may 
no longer remain in government offices. 
Even the name of the country has been 
changed. To emphasize the equality of 
Czechs and Slovaks in the new state, the 
word Czechoslovakia has been hyphenated 
to read Czecho-Slovakia, 


* * * 


Philippine Islands: seldom have 
opposing points of view reversed them- 
selves as suddenly and completely as have 
those for and against Philippine inde- 
pendence. For many years after the 
United States took over those islands from 
Spain, one of the most promising planks 
in the platform of any Philippine poli- 
tician was that of demands upon the United 
States for immediate and unconditional in- 
dependence. It was not by any means a 
mere matter of political slogans, however, 
for it is unquestionably true that most of 
the 13,000,000 inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines sincerely desired freedom and the 
right to make their own laws. 

But when the United States Congress 
passed a law in 1934 granting the islands 
complete independence beginning in 1946, 
matters began to appear in a different 
light on both sides of the Pacific. Over 
here it was felt that the Philippines were 
becoming a liability, that it would be very 
expensive and perhaps impossible to defend 
them adequately in the event of a war 
with Japan, and that the sooner the United 
States withdrew from the islands, the less 
the worry, the responsibility, and the likeli- 
hood of becoming embroiled with Japan 
over them would be. The Filipinos, on their 
part, watched the Japanese invasion of 
China with ever-rising alarm. They came 
to realize that independence had draw- 
backs, chief among which was the closing 
of the free markets in the United States 
to their products. Half of the sugar (the 
islands’ most important crop), all the coco- 
nut oil, half of the copra, and a third of 
the hemp produced by the Filipinos are 
sold in the United States. Sudden loss of 
American markets due to the raising of the 
tariff wall against Filipino products would 
cripple the islands’ industry, agriculture, 
and commerce, so integrated with Ameri- 
can markets is Philippine economy. 

Recently a committee of experts con- 
cluded a long and exhaustive study of the 
subject by recommending that the islands 
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be granted special trade advantages over 
a 15-year period following independence. 
x ok * 


Bermuda: Nearly six hundred miles east 
of Cape Hatteras lie the islands of Ber- 
muda, a British insular colony which has 
long been immensely popular with Ameri- 
can tourists and which derives 80 per cent 
of its revenues from those thousands of 
Americans who come to its shores in luxury 
liners, yachts, and, now, airplanes. One 
of the chief sources of Bermuda’s charm— 
other than its mild climate—has been the 
graceful and easy manner of life in the 
islands. All attempts to speed up this 
manner of living have been resisted. Auto- 
mobiles, for instance, have always been 
taboo. They cannot be brought to the 
islands or operated over the roads. 
With extreme reluctance, the people of 
the Bermuda Islands have granted a few 
exceptions to the rigid antiautomobile 
laws. An ambulance has been permitted 
entry, some fire-fighting equipment, and 
a few trucks for the army and police. 
Recently the British governor of Ber- 
muda, Lieutenant General Sir Reginald 
John Thoroton Hildyard decided that the 
dignity of his office demanded possession 
of an automobile. The Assembly thought 
otherwise. Then the governor decided 
to invoke his command of the troops in 
Bermuda as a reason for demanding an 
automobile. Still the Assembly refused, 
and it was made known to the Assembly 
members that the governor had _ been 
“pained” by their attitude. Members of 
the Assembly protested the highest respect 
for the governor, but in its determination 
that no further automobiles be brought 
to the islands to disturb their peace and 
serenity, the Assembly did not yield. 
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A $10,000,000 INDUSTRY 
Each year nine million Christmas trees are cut down and distributed over the United States. 


Awaiting January 3 


Washington is preparing for Congress. On 
Capitol Hill the custodians are dusting out 
offices, putting up new name plates on office 
doors, and getting everything in readiness 
for the big day, January 3. Of course, many 
members of Congress have been in and out 
of Washington several times since adjourn- 
ment; several of them have spent most of 
their time there. Every day a few represent- 
atives and senators drift in, to get their 
families settled and their offices in shape be- 
fore the legislative grind gets under way. 
For in less than three weeks the seventy- 
sixth Congress will convene, the President will 
address the legislators on the state of the 
union, and the machinery will begin to turn. 

The tasks which confront Congress are 
numerous and complicated. Probably the first 
on the list is that of national defense. The 
President is expected to emphasize the im- 
portance of building up the nation’s army, 
navy, and air force. Thus far, the sentiment 
of the nation has seemed to agree with the 
President’s aims. But he has never been very 
specific as to what he considers an adequate 
national defense. It is hard to say what at- 
titude Congress will take until it is known 
how much the President intends to spend, 
how many planes and battleships and soldiers 
he believes necessary. Certainly there will 
be opposition to increasing armaments above 
a certain point—and Congress will have to 
decide on that point. 

THE AMERICAN OBSERVER in weeks 
past has mentioned many topics which will 
undoubtedly receive congressional attention 
—amending the Social Security Act and the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, revising the 
farm program, writing a new tax law, and so 
on. Judging from the items which are on its 
agenda, the coming session of Congress 
should be a momentous one. 


More Latin America 


With the Pan 
Lima well under 
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COME-BACK 
The ear muff, after having been laughed into practical 
obscurity, is being used increasingly today. A total of 
four million ear muffs were sold last year. 


relations between the United States and the 
republics to the south continue to occupy 
a great deal of attention. Recently a com- 
mittee of the federal government, includ- 
ing representatives from a number of govern- 
ment agencies, reported to the President on 
methods of strengthening the ties between the 
United States and Latin America. There are 
74 definite proposals in all, touching road- 
building, forest preservation, health measures, 
education, radio, and many other topics. 

For instance, one proposal is that Coast 
Guard cutters be sent to Latin American na- 
tions to put on demonstrations. Another 
would provide $130,000 for the production 
of films to be shown in Latin American coun- 
tries. Another calls for a survey of all hard- 
wood forests. 

If all the proposals are put into operation, 
the cost for the 12 months between June 1939 
and July 1940 would be approximately one 
million dollars above what the various agencies 
would ordinarily spend. Congress must act 
on some of the proposals, and on all of 
them to the extent that it furnishes the 
money with which to carry them out. 


Republican Rift 


Much has been said and written within the 
last few years concerning the split in the 
Democratic party, between the two groups 
commonly called “conservatives” and “‘liber- 
als.” The differences between the Democrats 
have shown up clearly in Congress, where the 
party has been in complete control. But since 
the Republicans have, to a great extent, been 
in the background, the differences within the 
Republican party have not been so noticeable. 

The fact that those differences do exist, 
however, was brought out clearly not long 
ago when the Republican National Committee 
met in Washington. Two men were promi- 
nently mentioned as possible candidates for a 
vacancy on the Executive Committee—the 
small administrative body which directs the 
work of the National Committee itself. One 
of those men was Kenneth Simpson, young 
New Yorker who is definitely a member of 
the liberal branch of the party. The other 
was former Senator Daniel O. Hastings of 
Delaware, who is just as definitely a con- 
servative. Much to the disappointment of the 
Republican liberals, Senator Hastings was 
elected to the position. 

Democrats jumped at this opportunity to 
point out that the Republican party is still 
dominated by the “old guard,” by the group 
which would like to throw out all the works 
of the New Deal and go back to the policies 
of Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. 

Of course, it is likely that the Democrats 
attached more importance to the incident 
than it deserved. It gave them a good talk- 
ing point, and they have made the most of it. 


A Christmas Carol 


Among the world’s many Christmas stories, 
Charles Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol” is one 
of the most popular. For almost a century 
now, readers have been enjoying the story 
of Ebenezer Scrooge, the tight-fisted, hard- 
hearted miser, and his amazing experiences on 
Christmas Eve. 
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What the American People Ap 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has made “A 
Christmas Carol” into a moving picture which 
is to be released during the Christmas season. 
Lionel Barrymore, who annually portrays the 
role of Scrooge in radio dramatizations of the 
story, was to have played that part in the 
picture, but illness prevented him from doing 
so. Reginald Owen is Scrooge, and an excel- 
lent one. The supporting cast includes Terry 
Kilburn as Tiny Tim, Gene and Kathleen 
Lockhart as the Cratchits, Barry Mackay and 
Lynne Carver as Fred and his wife-to-be, 
Leo G. Carroll as Marley’s ghost, Lionel 
Braham, Ann Rutherford, and D’Arcy Cor- 
rigan as the three spirits. 

The picture is one which everyone should 
enjoy. And, as Lionel Barrymore told the 
studio when it considered cancelling “A 
Christmas Carol” because of his illness, it 
comes at a time when the world needs an 
object lesson in peace and good will. 


Labor Law 


The state of Oregon adopted a law in the 
recent election which has aroused nationwide 
alarm among labor unions. The law, approved 
by about 200,000 of the 350,000 voters, pro- 
hibits strikes and picketing except by a 
majority of a company’s employees in a direct 
dispute over wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions. It limits unions in collecting dues, 
and it requires a strict accounting of union 
expenses. In other ways it puts drastic re- 
strictions on union activities. 

Both the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
fought the law, contending that it puts workers 
“at the mercy of unscrupulous employers.” 
The law would never have been adopted, they 
claim, if certain industrialists had not pro- 
vided large sums of money to those who were 
supporting it. Richard L. Neuberger, writ- 
ing in the New York Times recently, said: 


“The overwhelming passage of the _ bill 
surprised most political prognosticators in 
Oregon. Many leading conservative news- 


papers opposed the measure .... Most news- 
papers and other places of political comment 
attribute the passage of the Anti-Strike Bill 
to a long succession of labor troubles that 
has rocked Oregon for three years.” 

Now that the law is on the books, however, 
the only course for the labor groups is to 
fight it in the courts. They hope to prove 














TOO MUCH GRADE 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
that it violates the state and federal consti- 
tutions, as well as national laws such as the 
Labor Relations Act. Those who favor the 
law say that it is not unconstitutional, that 
it merely protects workers and companies 
alike from the excesses of labor unions. 





NOTICE 


This will be the last issue of The 
American Observer to appear before 
the Christmas holidays. Our next date 
of issue will be January 2. We hope 
that each of our readers will have a 
pleasant vacation period and we ex- 
tend our very best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 











The Oregon law has alarmed labor leaders 
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all over the country because they fear thar BE eitut 
antilabor groups in other states may try ty a 
follow Oregon’s example. Similar bills Were ‘ont 
defeated in California and Washington in th 
the November elections. cllo 
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Alley Dwellers Mss 
nd 

The city of Washington, with its impres. Gar 
sive government buildings, its tree-lined streets howe 
and avenues, its many parks and monuments § °° t 
is one of the most beautiful in the world. TI 


But in Washington, within the shadow of the 


Capitol itself, there are slum Communities 
in which 20,000 or more families are living 
in crowded, unsanitary dwellings. 

To correct this situation, Congress in 1934 
created the Alley Dwelling Authority, so 
called because the slum buildings face gp 
alleys rather than streets. Money was Pro- 
vided by the federal government and recla- 
mation work was begun. But it moved slowly. 
Thus far, only 14 of the 200 squares of alley 
dwellings have been eliminated. ; 

Recently the United States Housing Ay 
thority, created by Congress last year to ai 
communities in replacing slums with modem 
houses, granted the Alley Dwelling Author 
ity $6,600,000 to erect four low-cost housing 
projects. Together, they will provide homes 
for about 1,250 families. The apartments in 
the projects will rent for about $4 a month 
per room, a rate which is lower than that 
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THE PLEASANT SOUND OF MARCHING MEN 


KIRBY IN N Y WORLD - TELEGRAM 


of any other public housing program in the 
nation. The USHA has earmarked an ad- 
ditional $8,400,000 for the future use of the 
Alley Dwelling Authority, and the new Con 
gress will be asked for more money, so it is 
hoped that the slums in the nation’s capital 
will be eradicated within the next five years. 


A popular indoor pastime these days 
that of picking possible candidates for the 
presidential election of 1940. Two recent polls 
by the American Institute of Public Opinion, 
directed by Dr. George Gallup, provide some 
basis for discussion of this interesting and 
highly important question. 

Thomas E. Dewey, the young New York 
district attorney who was barely defeated im 
the governorship race last month, is now the 
choice of a third of the nation’s Republicans, 
according to the Institute’s figures. Before the 
recent election, he was not given serious 
consideration as a candidate. Senator Van 
denberg of Michigan and Senator-elect Taft 
of Ohio are tied for second in the Republican 
poll, each with a fifth of the total votes. Fok® 
lowing the three leaders are Alf M. Landon,® 
presidential candidate in 1936; former Pregl 
ident Herbert Hoover; Senator Henry Cabo) 
Lodge of Massachusetts; Governor-elect~ 
Arthur James of Pennsylvania; Representa 
tive Bruce Barton of New York, and Gover 
nor-elect John W. Bricker of Ohio. 

The Democratic situation is obscured by 
the uncertainty as to what President Roose- 
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velit intends to do. According to the In- 
situte, 47 per cent of all Democrats favor 
hs running for a third term. But if the Pres- 
ent is excluded, Vice-President Garner ranks 
the top of possible Democratic candidates, 
‘allowed by Secretary of State Hull, Post- 
mastet General Farley, Senator Clark of 
Missouri, Governor Lehman of New York, 
od Paul McNutt of Indiana. Vice-President 
Gamer has only a fifth of the total votes, 
however, SO his position 1s not so impressive 
¢ that of Mr. Dewey with the Republicans. 
The third-term-for-Roosevelt 
yas revived a few days ago when Senator 


discussion 














BOY MEETS GIRL! 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


Guffey of Pennsylvania, the Democratic 
leader in that state, came out boldly in 
favor of a third term. ‘Pennsylvania was, is, 
and will be for President Roosevelt, and 
Pennsylvania’s 72 votes at the next Demo- 
cratic convention will be cast to make him 
our standard bearer in 1940,” he said. 


Christmas Tnees 


Nine million American families will set up 
Christmas trees in the next few days, sprinkle 
them with asbestos snow, drape them with 
tinsel and strings of colored lights. About 
half of those trees will be young balsams from 
the state of Maine, while Washington will 
furnish about two million small Douglas firs 
for the Christmas-tree market. Spruce and 
red cedar are popular Christmas trees, too. 

The Christmas-tree industry requires several 
months to prepare for the few days during 
Which it sells its products. In July, scouts go 
through the forests marking the trees to be 
cut. Lumbering gangs start work late in Oc- 
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tober; practically all of the trees have been 
cut at present, and most of them are on their 
way to market. Small trees—from one to 
five years old—are more in demand than 
larger trees, probably because the latter take 
up entirely too much space in apartment- 


house rooms. Many “table-top” trees are 
sold. 

Christmas is a great stimulant to other 
industries, also. For instance, seven-tenths of 


the $230,000,000 worth of toys produced in 
this country are sold during December, as 
well as three-fifths of all men’s gloves, a 
third of the neckties, a third of the hand- 
kerchiefs, and so on. In fact, department 
stores do almost a fifth of all their business 
during December. 


Al Second Canal 


Secretary of War Woodring recently re- 
ported to the President that the Panama 
Canal should be made impregnable to at- 
tack, that money should be spent to make it 
bombproof and to build up the Canal Zone’s 
antiaircraft defenses and its force of airplanes. 
The military importance of the canal has long 
been recognized; without it, the United States 
would need a much larger navy, since ships 
in the Pacific Ocean could not be brought 
into action in the Atlantic for days if they 
had to make the long voyage around South 
America. An attacking force would almost 
certainly try to put the Panama Canal out 
of commission. 

For that reason, the proposal to build a 
second canal through Central America— 
through Nicaragua, to be specific—has been 
revived. There has been talk of such a canal 
for a quarter of a century. In 1916 the United 
States signed a treaty with Nicaragua, giv- 
ing it the right to build a canal if it desired 
to do so. 

Army engineers have long contended that 
the Nicaraguan canal is a necessity. “A hostile 
power would find it very difficult to capture or 
destroy both of two canal systems,” they re- 
ported at one time. The proposed canal would 
be 172 miles long, but about 70 miles of it 
would be through Lake Nicaragua. It would 
cost about $725,000,000. The distance be- 
tween New York and San Francisco would 
be shortened approximately 350 miles by the 
canal. It is likely that a proposal to build 
the canal will come before Congress. 


In a recent issue of THE AMERICAN ObB- 
SERVER, we spoke of James G. McDonald, 
former high commissioner of refugees coming 
from Germany, as a “Britisher.”. Mr. McDon- 
ald is an American, an outstanding authority 
on international affairs. We regret the error. 





HARRIS AND EWING 


NATIONAL CAPITAL'S SLUMS TO GO 


President Roosevelt has approved a $15,000,000 low-rent housing program for the District of Columbia. Such slum 
scenes as this will disappear. 





COURTESY LOEW'S THEATRES, WASH., D. Cc 


FROM A SCENE IN THE MOTION PICTURE “A CHRISTMAS CAROL” 














Personalities in the News 














J JSEPH C. O MAHONEY (pronounced “‘oh- 
mah’oh-ney” with the accent on the second 
syllable) is one of the three senators on the 
Temporary National Economic Committee 
now holding public hearings in Washington, 
and also its chairman. Senator O'Mahoney 
hails from Wyoming. His career in the Senate 
began in 1934, when he was appointed to fill 
out the term left vacant 
by the death of Senator 
Kendrick. During the 
same year he was elected 
for a full term in the 
Senate, which will end in 
1941. 

Senator O'Mahoney 
was born and brought up 
in Massachusetts, but he 
went to Wyoming after 
two years in college. He 





; Z H. & E. 
came to Washington as JOSEPH 
Senator Kendrick’s sec- O’MAHONEY 


retary, and while working for the senator, 
found time to attend Georgetown University 
and become a lawyer. Since 1920 he has 
devoted himself to law and politics. 

He worked hard for the Democratic party 
in Wyoming, and when the Democrats swept 
into office in 1933, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Mr. O’Mahoney first assistant post- 
master general, which position he resigned 
to take the Senate seat. Senator O’Mahoney 
has been a fairly consistent supporter of the 
New Deal. He broke with the President last 
summer over the plan to enlarge the Supreme 
Court, however. 


AY labor and leftist parties clashed with 
forces of the Right in the recent French 


strikes, two men stood out as dominant 
personalities in the opposing ranks. 
One was Leon Jouhaux 
“| 
who, as_ secretary-gen- : 





the powerful 
General Confederation 
of Labor, leads 5,000,- 
000 French trade union- 
ists and many _ times 
that number in = sym- 
pathizers. Like many 
labor leaders, Jouhaux 
grew up in the ranks of 


eral of 


those he has come to 
serve. At the age of 13 EDOUARD 
he left school to work in DALADIER 


a soap factory. Three years later he became 
interested in unionism and joined the then 
thin ranks of organized labor, after which his 
rise was rapid. 

Today, at the age of 52, Jouhaux is one 
of the most important men in France, in 
spite of his defeat in the recent strike crisis. 
Although he was most instrumental in push- 
ing the 40-hour week law, he works nearer 
70 hours weekly himself. Almost never in- 
dulging in oratory in any form, Jouhaux con- 
ducts his business by informal and almost 
casual conversations in his sunny office in 
Paris. Those who have talked with him 
remember him as a man with a black goatee, 
dark hair that is beginning to thin, and a 


rather heavy face which is usually serious. 
Jouhaux’s formidable opponent in the 
strike crisis was Premier Edouard Daladier, 
the so-called ‘“‘strong man” of France, who 
is also a product of that country’s less- 
privileged classes. Daladier’s political career 
began in 1919, after he had served four years 
in the trenches, when he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies. 
For many years he re- 
frained from attracting 
much public attention, 
and quietly worked his 
way into a position of 
strength in the Radical 
Socialist party which, 
despite its name, is fairly 
conservative. 





During the series of 
crises in 1934 when 
premiers were going in 
and out of office al- 
most overnight, Daladier suddenly found him- 
self premier and facing one of the worst of 
all French crises. When a great crowd 
marched upon government buildings in Feb- 
ruary of that year, he ordered the troops to 
fire, which they did—killing 30 and wounding 
hundreds. So great was the popular outcry 
raised against the “February massacre” that 
it was thought that Daladier, who was 
promptly ousted, was through forever. 


ww. 


LEON 
JOUHAUX 


But opportunity came around again once 
more lasts spring while France was in the 
throes of another crisis. This time Daladier 
held on to the premiership by gaining support 
from the conservatives, 


HE first person to appear before the 

Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, commonly miscalled the “monopoly in- 
vestigation” committee 
(see page 1), was Dr. 
Isador Lubin, whose im- 
pressive title is United 
States commissioner of 
labor statistics. Dr. Lu- 
bin came to the hearing 
loaded down with charts, 
tables, graphs, and 
volumes of statistics. He 
set up his charts before 
the committee, and with 
the help of a long pointer 
such as school teachers 
delight in using, instructed the committee 
members in the intricacies of economics. 

Dr. Lubin is really a member of the com- 
mittee himself, representing the Labor De- 
partment, but he was called upon to testify 
because he is recognized as one of the coun- 
try’s leading economists and statisticians. The 
role of instructor came easily to him—before 
1933, when he accepted his present position, 
he taught at the Universities of Missouri and 
Michigan, his alma mater. From 1922 to 1933, 
he was associated with the Brookings In- 
stitution, a research organization. At 42, Dr. 
Lubin is one of President Roosevelt’s most 
influential advisers, although he is not often 
in the public spotlight. 
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Type 10 


HE Type 10 student is popular in school 

but not because of the excellence of his 
work in class. If this student is a boy, 
he may be an athlete, perhaps a football 
hero. He is looked up to by most of the 
students. He is well known in the school. 
He may be elected class president or, in 
fact, he may have almost any office which 
he desires. His work in the classroom 
is not good—not flunking but poor to fail- 
ing. Most people assume that he could 
do better if his time were not so greatly 
taken up with athletics and social affairs. 

If this student is a girl, she is popular, 
perhaps good looking, has personality and 
social poise. She has plenty of dates, more 
perhaps than she knows what to do with, 
and spends a great deal of time with them. 
She goes out for social life. She, too, is 
looked up to by the girls, though many 
of them envy her and perhaps have cut- 
ting things to say of her behind her back. 
She may be elected to offices within the 
school, but the marks on her report card 
fall somewhat short of delighting her par- 
ents. She has no particular preference 
among her studies, all of them being re- 
garded as necessary evils. 

What is to become of these young people 

















THE POPULAR STUDENT 


when they finish school? The girl’s future 
can be predicted a little more certainly 
than can the boy’s. She is quite likely 
to get married relatively early, and then 
her station in life will depend largely upon 
that of her husband. If she marries a man 
as empty-headed as she—which is fairly 
likely—her future will be not very bright. 
She is well enough equipped for formal 
society but she can’t live on that, and 
empty-headed young people soon find that 
married life with a limited income is not 
“a bowl of cherries.” The trouble with this 
girl is that she will not have at her dis- 
posal the most effective substitutes for the 
pleasures that money buys. She has not 
learned how to enjoy reading and will not 


be concerned with community life and per- 
haps will have no pleasurable hobbies. She 
is likely not to be a good housekeeper. 

The boy who has been popular in school 
because of athletic prowess, coupled with 
a pleasing personality, is more likely than 
the average to get a job when he gets 
out of school. But he is less likely to hold 
a job and to advance at it than is the boy 
who is not so popular in the social life of 
the school but who acquired the habit of 
delivering the goods day by day. 

A pleasing personality is, of course, a 
decided asset. In some kinds of work it 
will carry one a long way. There are sales- 
men who get along fairly well at their 
work without much else, provided that, 
along with the pleasing personality, there 
is character, stability, honesty, and de- 
pendability. A good many of the boys of 
this type eventually get into politics and, 
while they can never be statesmen, they 
may in a relatively small way do quite 
well. They can succeed at anything which 
requires that they be before the public 
and present a smooth exterior, without 
being obliged to do anything which re- 
quires exactness or real efficiency. 

Probably most of the boys of the type 
which has been described meet serious 
disappointment shortly after they leave 
school. They are idolized because of their 
athletic feats while in school, but the jobs 
they get do not call for athletic prowess. 
Hence they shortly find themselves doing 
shoddy work, and the employer cares 
absolutely nothing about their athletic rec- 
ord. To him the boy of this kind is just 
another shoddy worker. 

The student who has been popular in 
school and who fails at his first job feels 
the sting of failure more keenly than does 
the plodding student who didn’t do well 
in school, because he has farther to fall 

Of course, there is a chance that the 
student of this type may face about when 
he has finished school and change some of 
his habits. When he gets a job he may 
do whatever the job requires. A con- 
siderable number of students do this. They 
may do very badly in school, but they mend 
their ways when failure to do so means 
dismissal or stagnation in their vocation. 

Unfortunately, the chances of a complete 
reformation after one is grown are not 
very good. One’s habits are fairly com- 
pletely formed by the time he finishes high 
school. He is likely to do about the same 
quality of work at his job as in school. 

Popularity in school, therefore, may be 
deceptive. In most occupations, success 
depends upon the possession of qualities 
which the good student possesses—qualities 
of industry, workmanship, thoroughness, 
dependability, and the stamina which en- 
ables one to do each day’s work well. The 
student who rides the waves of a popu- 
larity which is dependent alone upon ath- 
letic feats or social grace is probably 
pointed toward a life of disillusionment. 





POPULARITY IN SCHOOL RESULTING FROM ATHLETIC AND 


WIDE WORLD 


OTHER ACTIVITIES IS NO GUARANTEE OF 


SUCCESS IN LIFE 
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JOHNSON 


WHEN YOU READ A NEWSPAPER ARE YOU GULLIBLE, SUSPICIOUS, OR CRITICAL? 








Something to 








Think About 














Are You Sure of Your Facts ? 


1. How have the relations between 
France and Italy become strained? 


2. What action of the Daladier govern- 
ment in France was responsible for the 
calling of a general strike of French 
workers? 


3. Who is Leon Jouhaux? 


4. What, in the opinion of Dr. Isador 
Lubin, is the central economic maladjust- 
ment in the United States? 


5. What recommendations have _ re- 
cently been made with respect to the 
Panama Canal? 


6. Why is organized labor opposed to 
the labor law approved by the voters of 
Oregon in the recent election? 


7. How, if at all, has the death of 
Corneliu Codreanu affected the internal 
political situation of Rumania? 


8. What change has been made in the 
name of Czechoslovakia? 


9. What recent recommendation has 
been made with respect to the conditions 
of Philippine independence? 


10. Who is chairman of the so-called 
monopoly committee which is investigat- 
ing economic conditions in the United 
States? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. Do you believe that economic prog- 
ress in the United States is dependent 
upon a more equitable distribution of the 
national income? 


2. Do you agree with the position taken 
by most businessmen; that is, that the 
best way to insure lasting prosperity to 
the nation is to make conditions relatively 
safe for business? 


3. What measures, if any, would you 
advocate to increase the total purchasing 
power of the masses of people? 


4. Do you see any indication that 


France may be headed for dictatorship i in 
the relatively near future? 


5. Why do you think Italy has made 
territorial demands upon France at this 
particular time? 


6. Would you favor the building of the 
proposed Nicaraguan canal by the United 
States government? 


7. Do you think it would be wiser, from 
a political standpoint, for the Republican 
party to adopt a “liberal” program or a 
“conservative” one? 


8. What program of cooperation with 
the Latin American countries do you think 
the United States should adopt? 





REFERENCES ON MONOPOLY INVES- 
TIGATION: (a) Anti-Trust Racket, by 
Charles A. Beard. The New Republic, Sep- 
tember 21, 1938, pp. 182-184. (b) New Trust 
Busters. The Nation, July 16, 1938, pp. 59- 
60. (c) O'Mahoney Wants Facts, Not Scalps, 
by H. Corey. Nation’s Business, September 
1938, pp. 15-16. (d) Monopoly Investigators, 
by O. McKee, Jr. Commonweal, November 4, 
1938, pp. 35-37. (e) So-Called Monopoly 
Committee; Group Profile of the Gentlemen 
Who Propose to Investigate Industry and 
Finance as a Prelude to Further Reform 
Fortune, November 1938, pp. 72-73. 


REFERENCES ON FRANCE: (a) Second 


Thoughts in France, by D. R. Gillis. Fort- 
nightly, November 1938, pp. 540-548. (b) 
France’s Tragic Decline, by A. Werth. The 
Nation, October 8, 1938, pp. 344-345. (c) 
Financial Situation of France, by C. Rist 
Foreign Affairs, July 1938, pp. 601-611. (d) 
Paradox of France, by G. Slocombe. The 
Atlantic, August 1938, pp. 191-195. (e) After 
the Popular Front, by A. Werth. Foreign 
Affairs, October 1938, pp. 13-26. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Leon Jouhaux (lay- 
on’ zhoo’o—both o’s as in go), Corneliu Co- 
dreanu (kor-nay’lyoo ko-dray-ah’noo), Tu- 
nisia (too-nish’ia), Nice (nees’), Cluj 
(kloozh’), Giustizia e Liberta (joo-stee’tsya 
ay lee-bair-tah’), Ciano (chah-noe), Francisco 
Franco (frahn-thee’skoe frahn’koe), Balearic 
(ba-lay-ar’ik), Jibuti (jee-boo-tee’), Somali- 
land (soe-mah’li-land), Benes (beh-naish’), 
Masaryk (mah’sa-reek), Emil Hacha (ay’ 
meel hah’tchah). 


When You Read a Paper 


Are You Gullible? 


A good many readers are. They believe 
whatever they see in the papers. If there 
is a political campaign, they read an edi- 
torial or a news story showing one of the 
candidates to be a scoundrel or a fool, 
they assume that it is true. They believe 
whatever they read about a labor con- 
troversy, without stopping to make any 
kind of investigation into the facts, or 
without inquiring whether the editors of 
the paper were favorable to one side or 
the other. It is because so many people 
are gullible that the newspapers are so 
careless of facts and so unfair in their 
news stories and editorials, 


Are You Suspicious? 


A good many people go to the opposite 
extreme. They know that many news- 
papers often give prejudiced stories of 
events or persons and that many of the 


papers are unreliable. They do not know 
how to judge any particular article or edi- 
torial, however, and so, since they do 
not want to be “taken in,” they are sus- 
picious of everything they read. They 
don’t believe anything that is in the papers 
and they never really know what is going 
on in the world. 


Are You Critical? 

Have you learned how to tell fairly well 
when a paper is giving the principal facts 
about a matter and when it is twisting facts 
to comply with its own prejudices? When 
you read what a paper says on a con- 
troversial subject, do you read some other 
paper or magazine so as to get a different 
opinion? Have you become a somewhat 
sophisticated newspaper reader in the sense 
that you have learned how to get truth 
from the newspaper reports of the news? 
If you have, you are an independent citi- 
zen; otherwise you are not. 
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§ the Christmas season approaches, a 

list of books suitable for holiday read- 
ing or for gifts may be useful. In presenting 
such a list, we are not undertaking by any 
means to take notice of all the good books 
which have appeared recently. If we were to 
do that, we should be obliged to extend the 
list far beyond the confines of the space at 
our command. Not only are we leaving out 
of consideration many excellent volumes valu- 
able chiefly as entertainment, but we are 
omitting many books dealing with public 
problems—many of the sort of books to which 
we refer week by week in this paper. Our pur- 
pose heve is not so much to indicate books 
which may be used in the study of public 
problems as to tell of some which best com- 
bine elements of entertainment and usefulness 


Fiction 


Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.75. One of the most pop- 
ular novels of the year. 

What’s a Heaven For? by Percy Marks. 
Stokes. $2.50. Story of college and busi- 
ness life in California. 

All This and Heaven 
Field. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Too, by Rachel 
Story of drama 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL CAUGHT IN A BLIZZARD 
(From “Adventures in America, 1857-1900.’’) 


and adventure in France, New York, and 
New England in the 1850's. 

. . and Tell of Time, by Laura Krey. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. A story of the 
period following the Civil War. 

Banbury Bog, by Phoebe Atwood Tay- 
lor. Norton. $2. An excellent mystery story. 

In Hazard, by Richard Hughes. Harper. 
$2.50. A tale of the sea. 

Spella Ho, by H. E. Bates. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. The account of a dominating man’s 
rise to power; English setting. 

The Great American Novel, by Clyde 
Brion Davis. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 
The story of a newspaperman who dreamed 


about writing ‘““The Great American Novel.” 

Christmas Days, by Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Coward-McCann. $1.50. Mr. Lincoln 
again uses Cape Cod for the setting of a 
novel, this time to tell the Christmas story 
of a Cape Cod family of ship masters. 

O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories, 
edited by Harry Hansen. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50. Written by 15 authors, 
these short stories were selected as the best 
published during the past year. 

Meek Heritage, by F. E. Sillanpaa. 
Knopf. $2.50. Finland’s leading novelist 
uses his native land as the setting for a 
powerful story. 

Growth of a Man, by Mazo de la Roche. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. This is the story 
of one man’s life, his oppressed childhood, 
his unwavering drive toward a goal. 


Autobiography and Memoirs 


Green Worlds, by Maurice Hindus. 
Doubleday, Doran. $3. The author, who 
left Russia as a boy to come to America, 
tells his story, including many comparisons 
of the ways of life in the two countries. 

Changing the Skyline, by Paul Starrett. 
Whittlesey House. $3. A leader in the 
construction world who has built many of 
our famous skyscrapers recalls his experi- 
ences. 

Thrice a Stranger, by Vera Brittain. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. With this record of her 
three visits to America, Miss Brittain, an 
English authoress and lecturer, holds up a 
mirror in which we can see our nation today 
and compares the view with her pictures of 
the America which she found in past years. 

I Swear by Apollo: A Life of Medical 
Adventure, by Dr. William E. Aughinbaugh. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $3. As a yarn- 
spinner, Dr. Aughinbaugh ranks high. This 
is a record of his medical experiences all 
over the world. 

World of Action, by Valentine Williams. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. Mr. Williams’ 
autobiography is the story of a British 
journalist, novelist, and lecturer. 

The Education of an American, by Mark 
Sullivan. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. The 
autobiography of one of the best known of 
American journalists. 

The Horse and Buggy Doctor, by Arthur 
E. Hertzler. Harper. $2.75. The ac- 
count of a rural doctor’s experiences. 


Biography 


A Puritan in Babylon, by William Allen 
White. Macmillan. $3.50. A life of Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 
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By Walter E. Myer and Clay Coss 


Do you know how to find your vocation and how to prepare for 
it? Have you information about the different occupations so that 
you can avoid those which are most crowded, and make your choice 
from among those which offer the best opportunities? 

And how may you develop a personality 
which will make your success most prob- 
What elements of personality and 
character are most essential to success and 
happiness? 
citizenship so well equipped that you can 
help improve society and enlarge the possi- 
bilities of employment? 

For answers to these questions read “The 
Promise of Tomorrow,” an advisable Christ- 
mas gift book for any young man or woman. 

Interesting enough for your own reading 
and inspiration; valuable enough to be used 
widely as a text in guidance and vocational 


Published by Civic Education Service, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Price 
$2.50 ($2.00 if ordered in quantities of five or more). 


of Tomorrow 


How can you best prepare for 
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FROM THE JACKET DESIGN BY HAROLD BRETT FOR ‘CHRISTMAS DAYS” 


Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren. 
Viking. $3.75. One of the best biographies 
of this great American. 

Disaster Fighters, by Fairfax Downey. 
Putnam. $3. Story of man’s battle with 
such natural catastrophes as floods, fires, 
epidemics, and earthquakes. 

Fanny Kemble—A Passionate Victorian. 
by Margaret Armstrong. Macmillan. $3. 
This account of the life of a famous actress, 
who was well known both in England and 
America, is a masterpiece among this year’s 
biographies. 

Charles Sheeler—Artist in the American 
Tradition, by Constance Rourke. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3. The author uses Charles 
Sheeler’s career as a background for the 
story of American art. 

Sailor on Horseback—The Biography of 
Jack London, by Irving Stone. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3. This robust account of Jack 
London’s life will appeal to the reader’s 
liking for adventure and danger. 

Life of Christ, by Hall Caine. Double- 
day, Doran. $3.50. This volume has an 
appeal which is not restricted by barriers 
of creed or disbelief. 





Travel and Adventure 


Listen! The Wind, by Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. The 
story of the flight of the Lindberghs across 
the Atlantic from Africa to Brazil in De- 
cember 1933. 

Sky Roaming Above Two Continents, by 
Harry Franck. Stokes. $3.50. An ex- 
perienced writer of travel adventures tells 
of aerial cruises and landings in the Carib- 
bean region. 

Through Lands of the Bible, by H. V. 
Morton. Dodd, Mead. $3. A noted author 
of travel books tells of experiences in 
Egypt, Palestine, Bagdad, and Babylon. 

The Story of Melina Rorke, by Melina 
Rorke. Greystone. $2.75. An autobiog- 
raphy of an English girl who went to South 
Africa, participated in adventures, served 
as a nurse, and was finally decorated by 
King Edward VII. 

Alone, by Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 
Putnam. $2.50. Admiral Byrd’s adventures 
south of Little America. 

A Southerner Discovers the South, by 
Jonathan Daniels. Macmillan. $3. A 
southern newspaper editor goes on an auto- 
mobile trip through the southern states 
and gives his impressions. 

The Golden Book of the Dutch Navi- 
gators, by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 
Appleton-Century. $2.50. Story of the 
Dutch navigators who laid the foundations 
of the Dutch empire. 

With Malice Toward Some, by Margaret 
Halsey. Simon and Schuster. $2. An 
American woman’s witty comments on Eng- 
land and the English. 

Caribbee Cruise, by John W. Vander- 
cook. Reynal and Hitchcock. $3.50. An 
engaging story of the West Indies. 


Nature and Science 


The World Was My Garden, by David 
Fairchild. Scribner’s. $3.75. The story 
of the discovery of plants in all parts of 
the world, plants which might be domesti- 
cated so as to serve the needs of man. 

Perri, by Felix Salter. Bobbs-Merrill. 


$2.50. By the author of Bambi. Perri is 
the story of a squirrel just as Bambi was 
the story of a deer. This will be attractive 
to young and old alike. 

Zaca Venture, by William Beebe. Har- 
court, Brace. $3. A noted naturalist- 
explorer tells of adventures under the water 
—of the study of life in the sea. 

Our Amazing Earth, by Carroll Lane 
Fenton. Doubleday, Doran. $4.50. Mr. 
Fenton’s story of how the earth was made 
is a fascinating account, even to those who 
are untrained in geology. 

Science for the Citizen, by Lancelot Hog- 
ben. Knopf. $5. This immense volume 
is a creditable attempt to bring all of the 


sciences into a unified picture that is 
orderly and understandable. 
Behold Our Land, by Russell Lord. 


Houghton Mifflin. 
of soil erosion. 
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PAUL CORDES 


ANNE MORROW LINDBERGH 


Whose “Listen, The Wind,” has been a consistent 
best-seller. 


Triumph Over Pain, by René Fiildp- 
Miller. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. How the 
medical profession finally discovered and 
used anesthesia to alleviate pain. 


History 


March of the Iron Men, by Roger Bur- 
lingame. Scribner’s. $3.75. Interpreting 
our history through the inventions which 
have influenced our nation’s growth. 

The Big Four, by Oscar Lewis. Knopf. 
$4.50. A colorful account of the men who 
led the turbulent railroad industry during 
California’s early history, 


General 


Works of William Shakespeare. Oxford 
University Press. $2.25. All of his plays 
and poetry collected in a single volume. 

The Rediscovery of Man, by Dr. Henry 
C. Link. Macmillan. $1.75. By the au- 
thor of The Return to Religion. A discus- 
sion of human personality, and why and 
how each person should improve his own 
personality and character. 

Adventures of America, 1875-1900. Har- 
per. $3.50. A pictorial record of American 
history, with text by John A. Kouwenhoven. 
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to what will happen to them in the future. 

A reasonable procedure is to appoint 
a committee of responsible leaders and 
to have this committee bring in a great 
number of the best-informed men of the 
nation. A process of that kind is an.exam- 
ple of cooperative thinking on a national 
scale, and such is the course which is being 
adopted. This committee is meeting with- 
out having made up its mind in advance. 
It is not out either to criticize or to blame 
the business leaders of the country. It is 
out to get facts and opinions. Weeks ago 
it invited a number of men to gather facts 
and to formulate their ideas. It will now 
hear these men, and a great many others. 
It has been preparing for the hearings a 
long time, and now they are being held. 
They are public so that all may hear them. 
They are not spectacular, but they should 
bring to light facts about the way things 
are going with which the whole nation 
should be familiar. THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER will publish and explain facts and 
opinions which come to light during these 
hearings. We shall do this from time to 
time during the remainder of the school 
year. 

The first witness to be heard by the 
committee was Dr. Isador Lubin, com- 
missioner of labor statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. He presented to the 
committee his opinion as to what should 
be done if the country is to be stable 
and if prosperity is to be restored and 
made permanent. He made a long report. 
He was before the committee for four 
hours, and supported his ideas by present- 
ing 50 charts of diagrams and figures. The 
theories which he advanced introduced 
one of the most important issues before 
the American people today. It is well, 
therefore, to explain his position somewhat 
fully. It should be said at the outset that 
many people do not agree with his con- 
clusions. But all will agree that he touched 
upon problems which are fundamental. We 
shall state his position and then very 
briefly present various ideas as to what 
should be done about the issue which he 
raises. First let us listen to his case as 
presented to the committee. 


The Lubin Position 


The trouble with American industry, he 
contends, is that the people cannot buy 
as much as factories and farms can pro- 
duce. Families which have $2,500 or more 
a year to spend can buy a great deal. If 
all families had that much, factories could 
hum and the farmers could produce and 
sell a great deal more than they are now 
producing. But only 13 per cent of our 
families have that much money to spend. 
Only 2.7 per cent of our families have as 
much as $5,000 a year to spend. These 
people are good customers, but there are 
not enough of them. They cannot buy a 
very great part of what the farms and 
factories produce. If these farms and 
factories are to dispose of their products, 
they must make heavy sales to nearly all 
the families of the nation. They must 
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make more sales than they now make to 
the 16,000,000 families (more than half 
of all the families of the country) who 
now make less than $1,250 a year. 

This is another way of saying that the 
poorest half of the population must have 
more money to spend if the people of the 
country are to buy anything like as much 
as the factories and farms can produce. 
If the poorer half of the people do not have 
higher incomes, and if their purchases must 
remain low, it means that factories will 
have to cut production, throw people out 
of employment, and that farmers will have 
to let their fields lie idle or else have sur- 
plus crops pile up on them which they can- 
not sell. 


Effect Upon Consumption 


Dr. Lubin illustrates his point by taking 
the example of oranges. It is well known 
that orange producers sometimes have 
trouble selling all the oranges they grow, 
and hence they see the price of oranges 
going down so that they cannot make 
money. Why is this? Mr. Lubin says 
that it has been determined that the aver- 
age American family making less than 
$1,250 a year spends only 75 cents a year 
for oranges. Families, on the other hand. 
who receive $1,500 a year spend $2.89 a 
year for oranges. If, then, the families 
now getting $1,250 a year could somehow 
have their incomes raised so that they 
would get $1,500 a year, it would mean 
that the demand for oranges would be 
multiplied. The orange growers would be 
obliged to hustle to meet the demand and 
their prices would be good. 

Dr. Lubin declared that the same thing 
was true of other producers. For example, 
families with incomes of $1,250 a year 
spend only $4.14 a year on movies, while 
families getting $1,500 spend $12.82 a year 
in this way. 

According to Dr. Lubin, therefore, we 
will be in depression and our industries 
will not thrive until some way is found 
to give the poorer half of the 
more purchasing power. 

Most people probably agree that the 
country will never be soundly and _ per- 
manently prosperous until the poor classes 
of the population have more money to 
spend. The big problem, however, is how 
they can be given more purchasing power. 
It is at this point that opinions sharply 
differ and that controversial issues of first 
importance arise. 


families 


Conservative Viewpoint 


If the question were asked of the aver- 
age conservative businessman, he would 
probably answer it in this way: The way 
to see to it that everyone has a job and 
that poor people have larger incomes is 
to make things safe for the businessman. 
If the man who has money to invest and 
who wants to go into business has con- 
fidence that he can make profits, he will 
put more money into business. He will 
build a factory or enlarge his factory. If 
he is a farmer he will raise more crops. 
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If he does actually make a profit, he will 
continue to expand his business because 
he wants profits above all else. This will 
help workers because as business expands, 
as the owners of industry increase their 
plants and add to their production, it 
means that more people will have employ- 
ment. The unemployed will be put to 
work. There will be greater opportuni- 
ties for all workers to have jobs. Wages 
will go up because employers will be com- 
peting with each other to secure help. 
As all the workers find jobs and get more 


wages, purchasing power will rise. Then 
the people can buy more. The factory 
owners and the farmers will find a sale 


for all that they produce, and the country 
will be prosperous and the standards of 
living will rise. 

What we need first, then, is to have the 
government balance the budget so that 
businessmen will not fear for the future. 
The government should also cease unjust 
business regulations. Taxes should be cut 
wherever possible. The government should 
not favor labor unions at the expense of 
employers. If a program of this kind is 
followed, businessmen will see a chance 
for profits and the wheels of industry will 
begin to move. Then there will be em- 
ployment, higher wages, more purchasing 
power. These results cannot be achieved 
in any other way. 

That is the view of conservative busi- 
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say that as the business interests, that is. 
the producers, the factory owners, make 
increasing profits, they will hold prices 
up. They will not cut prices when their 
costs of production go down. They will 
keep wages at as low a level as possible. 
As a result of these practices, the masses 
of people will still have a low purchasing 
power. The owners of industry, however, 
will go ahead producing more and more. 
They will put their money back into the 
business, for there is no place else to 
put it. After a while, then, they will be 
producing more than the people with their 
limited purchasing power can buy. Then 
will come a crash again, and unemploy- 
ment, and eventually the breakdown of 
our economic system. 


Opposition Raised 


People who hold this view think that 
there are a number of things which need 
to be done. For one thing, monopoly 
should be broken up. Big business 2om- 
panies should be prevented from making 
agreements together to hold prices up. 
They should be forced in some way to 
compete with each other for business. If 
they are obliged to compete, they will have 
to lower their prices in order to get busi- 
ness. Then, when the cost of production 
goes down, all the people will get the 
benefit in the form of lower prices. This 
will add to their ability to purchase goods 
and services. 

Still other plans for increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the masses have been 
suggested. Some think that the govern- 
ment should tax the wealthy and give relief 
to the unemployed, or carry on_ public 
works which will give work to the jobless. 
Others say that the social security program 
will help to give purchasing power to the 
poor. When those who are out of work 
get unemployment insurance, and when 
the old people receive pensions, it will 
add to their purchasing power and enable 
them to buy more of the products of 
industry. Still others think that through 
profit-sharing (see THrE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER for December 5), money will be 
put into the hands of the poor. 

We have mentioned only a few of the 
different programs which are advanced 
to the end that the poorer classes may 
have more money to spend and may be able 
to purchase the goods which the factories 
and the farms of the nation can produce. 
We shall discuss these different plans or 
ideas at greater length from time to time 


























nessmen. But there are many people, in- 
cluding most of the liberals, who think as they come up for discussion before 
that such a plan will not work out. They Congress and elsewhere. 
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Berlin’s dog population, mostly dachshunds, Doctor (after examining patient): “I don’t 


has dropped to 13,000. The loss, viewed hor- 
izontally, represented six city blocks —J upcE 


getting married. He was presenting his bride 
with the ring during the ceremony, and he 
hesitated. 

“With this ring,’ prompted the minister. 

“With this ring,” nodded the salesman, “we 
give a written guarantee, reminding the cus- 
tomer that the price will be cheerfully re- 
funded if not as represented.” —LABOR 





Wife (apologetically): “I took the recipe 
for this cake out of the cookery book.” 

Husband (tactfully): “You did quite right. 
darling. It never should have been put in.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 

A lady was entertaining her friend’s boy. 

“Are you sure you can cut your meat?” she 
asked, after watching his struggles. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, without looking up 
from his plate. “We often have it as tough 
as this at home.” —CLIPPED 





Caller: “Are you sure the manager is not 
in?” 

Dignificd Office Boy: “Do you doubt his 
word, sir?” —KeENTISH MERCURY 

Courage would be a Nazi editor adding a 
foreword to the printed speech: “The opin- 


ions herein are the Fuehrer’s and do not 
necessarily represent our own.” 
-Detroit News 


like the looks of your husband, Mrs. Brown.” 
Mrs. Brown: “Neither do I, doctor, but 
he’s good to our children.”—CApPER’s WEEKLY 





“How d’you like your new boss, Sylvia?” 
asked one typist of another. 

“Oh, he’s not so bad, only he’s a bit big- 
oted.” 

“What do 


“He seems to 


mean, bigoted?” 
think that words can be 
—Montreal Star 


you 


spelled only in his way.” 





“| WON’T PLAY HIDE-AND-SEEK. 
FIND ME FIRST!” 
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